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Coming fresh off widespread victories that gave Indiana Republicans 
control of both chambers of the Statehouse, GOP leaders have pledged to 
push several bold initiatives that could change the face of Indiana's public 


education system for decades to come. 


During his State of the State address on Jan. 11, Gov. Mitch Daniels 
stressed his belief in both public charter school expansion and in allowing 


parents to use state funds to send their children to private schools. 


The Daniels administration has also pushed a merit-based pay system that 
would subject public school teachers to various forms of evaluation 


throughout the year and withhold pay raises for underperforming teachers. 


Both measures are part of bills that have been introduced in the Indiana 


General Assembly for this legislative session, which ends in April. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction Dr. Tony Bennett, also a Republican, 
said that the use of private sector principles like these to drive student 


performance was perfectly reasonable. 


“There are business practices in education," he said. "Paying people and 
health benefits are business practices in education. ... To say education isn't 


a business is an absolute fallacy." 


But many of the state's teachers have given decidedly more mixed reviews 
to the GOP's proposals for education reform. Some have said they feel 


victimized by the proposed changes. 


Nate Schnellenberger, president of the Indiana State Teachers Association, 
a teachers union, said comparing learning to the construction of saleable 


product was completely backwards. 


"All of this is about privatization and the eventual dismantling of the public 
school system," he said. "It's not building cars or chairs. It's entirely 


different." 


"Sarah," a certified IPS teacher who asked to have her last name withheld 
for fear it might jeopardize her job, agreed. "It feels like when you hear Dr. 


Bennett talk about teachers, it sounds like he's out to get them," she said. 


Ideas like charter school expansion and merit-based pay are nothing new - 
and Republican fondness for them has hardly been a secret over the years. 
The difference now is that those proposals are likely to see clear sailing 


through a Republican-dominated General Assembly. 


Republican House Speaker Brian Bosma (R-Indianapolis), an active 
supporter of such measures, said he believed in the self-regulating power of 


the invisible hand of the free market. 


"Merit-based pay and school choice are among our top priorities," he said. 
He added that giving a choice to parents who couldn't otherwise afford it 
would empower parents to give underperforming schools a run for the 


money. "Competition raises everyone up." 


But Sarah and many teachers like her aren't so sure. "It's placing blame," 
she said. "No one who goes into teaching does it because they want to make 


lots of money... It's so far away from what is best for the students." 
School choice 


Alternatives for parents unsatisfied with their children's schools have 
already begun moving forward in the Republican-controlled Statehouse. On 
Jan. 24, a House bill sponsored by Speaker Bosma that would, among other 
things, allow charter schools to share in state transportation funds (HB_ 


1002), passed committee by a vote of 8 to 5. 


HB 1002 is just one of several bills devoted to charter school expansion, 
including a Senate bill that would grant charter schools access to unused, 


closed, or unoccupied school buildings (SB 446) and a House bill that would 


give parents the power, by way of petition, to close a public school; 
reorganize it as a charter; or compel the school system to foot the bill for 
student transfer to another school — including private school — after 


successive years of school underperformance (HB 1250). 


Schnellenberger said public schools were placed at an unfair advantage in 
this kind of competitive environment because they were held to strict 


standards that charter and private schools didn't necessarily endure. 


"They may take (students), but they don't have to keep them," he said, 
referring to private and charter schools. Public schools, by contrast, aren't 


allowed to turn students away. 


"Charter schools don't have the same accountability, nor do private 
schools," Schnellenberger said. He added that he feared the unfair 


competition would mean lost resources for public schools. 


Chad Taylor, a teacher for six years, is a middle school science instructor at 
Indianapolis Lighthouse Charter School. But he has also taught first, fourth 
and fifth grades in IPS schools. He said he thought problems would remain, 


even with greater competition. 


“Why would you encourage kids to move schools without fixing the broken 
school they left?" he said. "Letting people choose schools is like putting a 


Band-Aid on a broken leg." 
School choice wasn't the real issue, he added. 


"The issue is (a school) administration that does not push their teachers to 
use proven best practices of teaching," he said. "Charter schools are able to 
put things in place that encourage teachers and students to perform ata 


higher level than in traditional public schools." 


Merit-based pay 


In the business world, if employees fail to produce at the levels expected by 


their company, they must either improve their output or face the pink slip. 


The first bill on the Senate's docket this season (SB 1) would make that the 


statewide model for education, as well. 


Schnellenberger said the Republicans’ insistence on a business-style 
approach to education was ineffective due to the collaborative nature of 


instruction. 


"It's nearly impossible to identify one teacher being superior to another," he 
said. "Teaching is by nature a communal effect... We'd be much more 


supportive of a system that rewarded an entire school community." 


Schnellenberger said that ineffective teachers were given due process 
under the current system, and that failure to remove them was the fault of 


administrators who weren't doing their jobs. 


“Teachers are removed every year because of poor performance," he said. 
"The governor would like to paint a picture that it's impossible to remove 


them from the classroom. It's not true." 


But Superintendent Bennett said he strongly disagreed with the status quo 


as it pertained to teacher evaluation. 


"That's a great argument to make if you want to do nothing," he said. "It is 


far too complicated to remove incompetent teachers." 


Bethany Cottom, an IPS teacher at Thomas D. Gregg Elementary and Cold 
Spring School, said she was alarmed by the use of student performance as a 


metric for teacher effectiveness. 


"Because I teach music, I'm scared and intimidated," she said. "I don't think 
it's really planned out because people who teach art, music, special ed. and 


other fields, how do you measure that?" 


Bennett emphasized it would be up to local school corporations to 
determine the particulars of how they would grade those who grade the 


state's children. 


"Indiana is really taking the national lead in this discussion," he said. "The 


state will very simply be creating guidelines and guardrails." 


Along those lines, Chad Taylor said student performance should be one of 


many criteria on which teachers are judged. 


"I believe a percentage of the salary should be based on seniority like many 
current business models," he said. "The remaining percentage of the salary 
should be tied to performance... If teachers work harder in order to earn 


more money, then students should learn more." 


But Cottom argued that the use of standardized testing to determine 
teachers' fates was wrongheaded because students can have different 


aptitudes. 


“Because I teach in IPS, I see children in certain socioeconomic 
backgrounds who have different challenges," she said. "One school I teach 


at is more urban, and it's like night and day.” 


